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HOUGHTFUL adults every- 

where are asking the ques- 

tion, “How will this war 
affect American children?” We 
need not be disturbed by what 
children themselves take from the 
war. They are natural dram- 
atists. If they fight sham battles instead 
of playing Indians or bandits, it matters 
little except to the passerby who is caught 
in the direct line of a flying mud- or 
snow-ball. But the effect upon children 
of a nation-wide program designed to 
shock lethargic adults into action is quite 
another matter. Photographs in news- 
papers and magazines, motion picture 
films, dramatic radio broadcasts grow 
more realistic by the minute in this effort 
to develop among civilians the fighting 
spirit necessary for victory. Unfortunately 
children too look and listen. 

There is, of course, need for antidotes. 
These obviously include wholesome radio 
programs for children, motion pictures 
which bring laughter instead of hysteria, 
the reading of books which accent normal 
interests and activities. But only short- 
sighted sentimentalists will try to ignore 
the war itself. Children need to know 
the purpose for which we are fighting 
victories — and 


—they must rejoice at 
understand why we cannot win every 
battle. 


This is the time to revitalize geography. 
New Guinea, Iceland, and Libya are no 
longer mere places on a map now that 
fathers and brothers of American chil- 
dren are there. Science hecomes vital 
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instead of abstract as boys and 
girls discover daily that some 
substitute has replaced a familiar 
item. Through the wartime ne- 
cessity for thrift, conservation, 
and co-operation, children learn 
those lessons which developed 
the sturdy Americanism of our pioneer 
forefathers. 

Children are not necessarily endangered 
because their world is changing, but 
their adjustment must come through a 
wise, sane educational program and not 
through the impact of harsh shocks. In 
this stabilization program schools and li- 
braries are properly taking the lead, for 
they are the institutions that children 
know and trust. 

Books, the tools of teachers and librar- 
ians, will aid in the success of this pro- 
gram, or they will cause it to fail. Some 
publishers have had sufficient vision, fore- 
sight and understanding to prepare books 
which are shaped to fit into a construc- 
tive war-time program. Others have pub- 
lished books of little or no merit designed 
for quick sale to a new book-buying public 
which has acquired buying power with- 
out that discrimination that comes from 
experience in the choice of books. 

Librarians have a tremendous responsi- 
bility for choosing the right books for their 
libraries. They have an even heavier re- 
sponsibility for aiding parents in the selec- 
tions of books for the home library. More 
aggressiveness is needed in informing the 
public that this advisory service is avail- 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Lucille Papin Borden, American Novelist 


of the Great Tradition 


By SISTER Mary Louise, S.M., Librarian, The Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School, Brooklyn, New York 








Profoundly gratifying is it in this day 
of stark realism, to come across an author 
possessing the art of finding the ideal in 
the actual and of serving it wholesomely 
to the relish of the reader. To do this 
adequately the writer’s pen must be 
wet with the milk of human kindness. 
It is this rare ability that has distinguished 
Lucille Borden from most of her con- 
temporaries and has kept her consistently 
popular for more than a quarter of a 
century. The distinctiveness and dignity 
of Mrs. Borden’s popularity come from 
her devotion to what youth desires and 
expects—ideals. In the field of Ameri- 
can Catholic fiction Lucille Borden is 
eminently significant, and her contribu- 
tion to the historical novel can hardly 
be rated too high. 

Lucille Borden, née Papin, author of a 
dozen first-rate books, is the daughter of 
Théophile and Emily (Carlin) Papin, 
and the great granddaughter of the foun- 
der of the city of St. Louis, Missouri, 
where she was born in 1873. Her an- 
cestry is a fitting background for the 
author of historical novels. Her mother’s 
family came from Cornwall in 1637, to 
colonize on the James River in Virginia. 
On the maternal side of her family she 
is of English and Welsh extraction and 
had an Irish great-grandfather; on the 
paternal side she is entirely French. The 
Papins came to this country from Brit- 


tany in 1634. In 1764 Mrs. Borden’s 
great grandfather, Pierre Liguest de Lac- 
lede, founded the city of St. Louis. Lu- 
cille was one of four children—two boys 
and two girls. Asa small child she had a 
governess and spent much time traveling 
in Europe; she received her formal edu- 
cation at the Sacred Heart Convent, 
Maryville, Missouri. When eight or nine 
years old she lived a long time in Rome, 
where one of her brothers made his 
First Communion at the hands of Pope 
Leo XIII. Since her marriage with Gerald 
Borden on St. Valentine’s Day, 1898, they 
have traveled all over the United States 
and Europe, living for months at a time 
in Rome, Assisi, Florence, Venice, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, 
and Switzerland. 

Pope Pius X made her husband Private 
Chamberlain of Cape and Sword; this 
honor procured for Mrs. Borden the privi- 
lege of having many special audiences 
quite alone with her husband and the 
Holy Father. On one occasion Pope Pius 
X gave Mrs. Borden his own little silver 
pencil—one he had used for years. Con- 
cerning an audience with Pope Pius XI, 
she says: “He told me I must keep on 
writing ‘Sempre meglio—Toujours mieux 
—Al—ways bet—taire—’; later, when 
Cardinal Pacelli had been made Cardinal 
Secretary of State, I dined with him in a 
lovely Roman villa on the occasion of the 
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eightieth birthday of Cardinal Gasparri. 
The party consisted of fourteen persons 
of whom the hostess and I were the only 
women, and Mr. Borden the only layman. 
I shall always remember the beautiful 
effect as we all sat afterwards around an 
open fire: Cardinals, Archbishops, Bis- 
hops, Monsignori, and not a black cas- 
sock in sight!” To such scenes of ample 
culture Mrs. Borden is no stranger. Apart 
from a natural loveliness and keenness 
of intellect, her aristocratic lineage and 
background of Christian culture fit her to 
grace any literary gathering. In 1936, 
Maryville College, St. Louis University, 
awarded her the degree of Bachelor of 
Literature. Recently Pope Pius XII sent 
her the Pontifical decoration, “Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice.” 


The Bordens are both Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries. They have their home in New 
York City and spend their summers at 
the Anchorhold, Bar Harbor, Maine, 
where they observe with rare solemnity 
the feast of St. Francis of Assisi every 
October 4th. To this gala occasion all 
the Franciscan Tertiaries at Bar Harbor, 
Maine, are invited. Of this annual cele- 
bration Mrs. Borden says: “Mass is usual- 
ly said by one of the Franciscan Capu- 
chin Friars of the English Province staying 
with us at the time. If he is not avail- 
able, then it is said by the Pastor or a 
friend of mine from the American Col- 
lege in Rome, who is stationed in Maine 
for the season. The Chapel at the An- 
chorhold is always beautifully adorned, 
but last October 4th it was particularly 
lovely; for there was a screen of Easter 
lilies at the back of the Altar against a 
blue screen of Lizio silk copied from one 
of the Fra Angelico mantles worn by Our 


Lady. The little grotto copy of St. Fran- 
cis was wreathed in white autumn clema- 
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tis. There were lilies before Our Lady 
and St. Joseph. After Mass, as always, 
was a Communion breakfast. At each 
place the souvenir was a rather nice 
statue of St. Francis done in brown.” 


Besides universality of experience, Mrs. 
Borden has brought to the career of let- 
ters a large, rich, copious human endow- 
ment. Talent alone cannot make a wri- 
ter, there must be a human being be- 
hind the book. Enamored of the Cath- 
olic tradition, in which there can be no 
confusion of things sacred and profane, 
she writes for those who care to under- 
stand that age-old guarantee to human 
happiness. In her stories there is a 
concentration on the Christian life show- 
ing that she herself is rooted in the great 
fundamental principle that man is made 
for God. This happy virtue, distin- 
guishing her novels from those of writers 
less capable though more prosperous, 
gives proof that her work is the direct 
product of a mind intent upon the maijes- 
ty of God and the dignity of his creature 
—man. 


A constant stream of happy memories 
keeps supplying Mrs. Borden with the 
two most engaging powers of a writer, 
the ability to make new things familiar, 
and familiar things new. To her, Cathol- 
icism is a way of life, a philosophy well 
tested over a period of two thousand 
years, a steady attention to God. To see 
Him in everything makes life the greatest 
adventure there is, and by this constant 
watching of the weaving in and out of 
His designs in the great tapestry of life, 
her living has become a perpetual sur- 
prise, a never-ending romance. It is 
Catholicism that has helped her to keep 
her perspective clear, and her allegiance 
to God strengthened by His truth and 
love. Mrs. Borden writes from the very 
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everyday-ness of her Faith. She is a rare 
scholar, a student of world affairs, a 
sociologist, but primarily she is a gifted 
child of the heavenly Father destined 
to tell God’s less favored children of His 
goodness and love. 


No mere diversion is writing for Mrs. 
Borden; it is a full-time, all-absorbing 
labor of love. “I simply love it above all 
things,” she remarks, “and am so happy 
during my hours at it that I usually 
have no idea of the flight of time.” Regu- 
larly her day begins with Holy Mass at 
eight o’clock, followed by a carefully 
budgeted time schedule calling for a 
four hour period at the typewriter each 
morning. The greater part of the after- 
noon is assigned to answering mail. It is 
her practice to answer all the people 
who write to her about her books. This 
consumes hours on end. So great is this 
demand on her that she is obliged to 
steal the time from her sleep at night to 
do her reading. Like Dryden she be- 
lieves “He who proposes to be an author 
should first be a student.” She studies 
historical data assiduously in reading up 
on the periods in her novels. For atmos- 
phere she seems to feel that distance 
lends enchantment, saying “I cannot 
write of America in America; I get a 
better perspective on the other side of 
the water. Perhaps that is why I write of 
foreign countries when I am at home.” 
After writing, travel is her second love. 


There seems to be no interest dearer 
to the heart of Mrs. Borden than her 
writing. She says that everything she 
sees, every one she meets, every experi- 
ence is part of it. She finds the days 
for work too few and too short. To this 
author whose spiritual outlook is strong- 
est, people do count more than things, 
and she treats man as the future heir to 
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His Father’s Kingdom. While she writes 
in the Catholic tradition, she never 
makes the Catholic theme obtrusive. 
True, she does write for a Catholic audi- 
ence in a vocabulary welcome to that 
audience, but then she is only presenting 
the continuity of Christian piety in a per- 
fectly preserved order. The spiritual 
character of her writing becomes a bene- 
diction to her readers, who soon observe 
that her success in the apostolate of the 
pen is due to the gracious dignity with 
which she handles man as God’s child, 
first, last, and always. 


Mrs. Borden is frequently asked for 
advice by those electing writing as a 
career. She suggests that these young 
authors study less of the technique of 
writing and learn more of people and 
character. To learn how to observe out 
of dignity and respect for convention. 
To know how to avoid speaking plati- 
tudes. A young author should learn to 
let himself go when he has finally dis- 
covered that he has something to say. 
Style and construction are important but 
not so important as the people the author 
chooses for his mouthpieces. But the 
writer must make sure that he has a 
message the world will be the better for 
having heard. 


For such a beneficent career as Catholic 
authorship Mrs. Borden is thoroughly 
equipped. She admits that she owes 
much to the early guidance of Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson. “It was he,” she 
says, “who gave me the idea of writing 
for God and the Church, but he did it so 
well, and I am trying to stumble along 
in his footsteps. I have always remem- 
bered the sage counsel given me by the 
author of The Lord of the World. Once 
I asked him why he had stopped writing 
historical novels. He said that they took 
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too long, too much study of data, and 
that he could drive home his point just 
as well in a short novel depicting life as 
he saw it around him.” 


In addition to the profound and philo- 
sophical making of the future American 
novelist by the eminent Monsignor across 
the sea, there was another influence 
helping to launch a young author in a 
country that needed her influence. This 
was the work of Winston Churchill, the 
popular author of historical romances. 
Prestige followed easily upon such influ- 
ential contacts, and in 1922, amid the 
clamor of publishers’ explosives, Mrs. 
Borden’s first novel, Gates of Olivet, 
was thrust upon American readers who 
gradually and affectionately took it unto 
themselves. 


Of her own initial step the Papins and 
their friends have recollections of per- 
iods of patient listening to a wee Miss 
drone out the stories she had written for 
them. They in attentive deference were 
helping to fashion a littérateur little 
aware of their commendable purpose. 
Her first published work, a translation 
from the French of The Centurion, by 
Adolphe Routhier, appeared in 1912. 
The Road to Christmas Night (1918), 
her first long short story, started her 
literary career, though it seemed at first 
to be her Waterloo. The magazine to 
which she sent it, rejected it, but in a 
short time accepted it with no change 
except in the title. Its inclusion in the 
starred list of O’Brien’s Best Short Stories 
of the year attracted the attention of 
Small Maynard, a Boston publisher, who 
requested the young author to do a novel. 
Though Mrs. Borden had never consid- 
ered this rather ambitious field, she 
jumped at the opportunity, and wrote at 
once to Mr. Maynard that “her book” 
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would be ready in six months. To her 
chagrin it too her more than twice six 
months to fulfil this rash promise, during 
which time Mr. Maynard’s business, go- 
ing from bad to worse, failed. 


The novel proposed resembled in part 
the story of the Road to Christmas Night 
to which the author added a theme of 
the Great World War. The Macmillan 
Company in New York had first choice 
of her manuscript, but refused it saying 
that the war was over, and people did 
not want to read about it. But to the 
rescue of the author came the lifelong 
friend of the Borden family, Winston 
Churchill, who gave her a letter of intro- 
duction to the publisher, exclaiming: 
“Nonsense! Don’t take a refusal. Go 
back with the copy at once.” She did; 
it was accepted; she revised the incidents 
dealing with the war, and in 1922 The 
Gates of Olivet put its author in the 
ranks of America’s best novelists. It is 
a thrilling story of an American girl's 
love for her aviator brother flying in 
France; and of a more intense love for 
her fiancé, whom she chooses in prefer- 
ence to becoming a Bride of Christ. The 
setting is mainly in Lourdes where a 
miracle occurs to prove to the heroine 
that God’s plans brook no interference. 


Close upon the success of Mrs. Bor- 
den’s first novel comes a splendid piece 
of artistry in The Candlestick Makers 
(1923). Its message is the joy of the 
home with children. Deftly does she de- 
pict the decaying selfishness that spreads 
desolation in the childless hearth, where 
a wealthy American woman apes culture 
amid crudeness and paganism, while 
bringing misery into the life of her noble- 
minded husband. 

With a mind singularly practical and 
sagacious Mrs. Borden utilizes to advan- 
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tage an ever-popular theme in her Gentle- 
man Riches (1925). The plot involves 
touches of realism seemingly impossible, 
but she is able to make the impossible 
happen. The story, moving from Eng- 
land to Africa, thence to America, deals 
with a beautiful Anglo-American pagan 
and her Catholic lover. The heroine, 
with about as much backbone as a jelly- 
fish, becomes the tool of her strong-mind- 
ed sister who leads her into an unfortun- 
ate marriage. One marvels at the au- 
thor’s ability to manipulate her story for 
spiritual effect. But then she is only 
being logically consistent in making real 
the things of the spirit. 


From Out Magdala (1927) is woven 
around a theme that has always appealed 
to the young and thoughtful. The artis- 
tic handling of it proves that a Catholic 
novel can be interesting and technically 
accurate. The twins, Phyllis and Patricia 
Hensleigh, were remarkably unlike even 
from baby days; Patricia seems en route 
to sainthood even from the cradle, while 
Phyllis shows herself “Frailty, thy name 
is woman.” The setting at the grotto of 
Saint Magdalen near Marseilles, suddenly 
changes to London to trace the surprising 
adventures of the twins. Through an en- 
vironment in which the reader meets a 
gypsy, kidnappers, silly girls rioting to 
flapperhood, and Phyllis rescued from 
filth and cruelty after a fall from grace, 
the author daringly runs a thread of mys- 
ticism and succeeds magnificently. A feat 
vivid, and convincing is Mrs. Borden’s 
development of the truths that condition 
Christian marriage and parenthood, reit- 
erating constantly that the spiritual laws 
are facts not fancies. 

A clarion call to all Christendom to 


come to the prayerful aid of suffering 
Russia is sounded in Silver Trumpets 
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Calling (1931). A bold and noble stroke 
from the pen of Mrs. Borden is this 
splendid apostolic book in which she gives 
an excellent picture of the great religious 
persecution with the suffering and hero- 
ism of its victims. Though the novel 
deals chiefly with the Passion of the 
Catholic Church in Russia, there is a 
delicate and beautiful love story set 
against the horror and despair of the 
revolution. Animated by the love of 
God and devotion to the ancient faith, 
four young people, daring to outwit the 
craft and cruelty of the Soviet High 
Commission, engage in a perilous aposto- 
late for souls. The G. P. U. mark them 
as their victims. Imprisonment, slavery, 
torture, and death loom large before 
them. But they carry on. And, “aristo- 
crats to the end, they keep smiling 
through.” 


The story shows the Russian code for 
training children: “Back straight, head 
up, eyes front, emotions concealed.” 
Mrs. Borden has the Princess Johanna 
remark: “I remember so well being 
marched past that old maze in the gar- 
den while someone hidden behind it 
fired a shot across our path. If we 
jumped or screamed, we were punished. 
And we might not stop. We had to keep 
on, and smile as we went.” Mrs. Bor- 
den proves herself capable of writing 
dramatically in chapter after chapter of 
breathless action. Whether consciously 
or otherwise the influence of Monsignor 
Benson’s stirring stories of Catholic 
heroism is discernible in this beautifully 
written, authentic, and superb historical 
tale of Russia. 


In the lovingly familiar treatment 
given Saint Francis and his time in Sing 
to the Sun (1933), it is clear that Mrs. 
Borden has made the period her own. 
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Two of his contemporaries, alternating 
in sections, relate the life of Assisi’s great 
saint in a manner delightfully intimate, 
showing his noble work among the poor, 
and his dominating influence on the 
young companions who followed him in 
the pursuit of pleasure. They tell of the 
love story of Andrea, son of a merchant 
prince, and Vittoria, daughter of the 
Venetian Doge; of Saint Clare, of the 
Poor Man of Assisi wooing the Lady 
Poverty. This enamored troubadour his 
townspeople considered a madman, but 
that did not deter him from becoming 
a hermit and mendicant singing his way 
to God. “I sing to the sun, not to it, but 
to Him Who made it.” 


Perhaps since Dickens created Little 
Nell, there has been no child character 
in fiction so beloved of the reader as the 
charming Fiorenza, the White Hawthorn 
(1935). In this romantic novel of Italy 
in the days of Petrarch and Bocaccio, 
Mrs. Borden is at her artistic best in de- 
picting the effects of sin and grace. Her 
characters will leave the reader with 
eyes moistened. The guileless Floren- 
tine street-waif of eleven, the White 
Hawthorn, endowed with a rare gift for 
beautiful dancing, will steal one’s heart 
away as she dances into it. All the ad- 
ventures of this ingenuous little maid lead 
up gracefully to an idyllic love affair 
with a mysterious young English knight. 
An atmosphere of exquisite sensibilities 
done with finished artistry pervades all, 
so that the reader reluctantly turns to 
the final page. 


Starforth (1937), a sequel to White 
Hawthorn, is the second in the trilogy. 
Maris Starforth, the heroine is the play- 
mate and later the lady-in-waiting to the 
Princess Mary Tudor. The novel por- 
trays the loyalty of Maris to the tradition 
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of the Starforths— Noblesse oblige! 
Woven through a highly complicated plot 
runs a thread of intrigue, hatred, and 
jealousy common in England during the 
days of the Tudors. The scenes depicted 
are not always pretty, but they do form 
accurate history. The portrait of Mary 
Tudor is unusual for the author presents 
her as a lovable character torn between 
a desire to be kind and gentle and an 
inherited proneness to cruelty, attributed 
to an undesirable strain in her nature. 
White Hawthorn is continued in the 
Starforth family founded by one of the 
sons of Edward III and Fiorenza, the 
Florentine street dancer. Despite the 
lacunae unavoidable in an historical novel 
of so vast a plot, Starforth is a delightful 
novel. 


With her genius for taking infinite 
pains in securing historical data, Mrs. 
Borden wintered in Charleston, South 
Carolina, for one of the scenes of the 
King’s Highway (1941). The other 
scenes center around the St. Lawrence 
River, a region she knows intimately. 
Most of the story deals with Maris Star- 
forth, who because of her faith is exiled 
to America with her husband, her niece, 
and her nephew—a Jesuit. A daughter 
of the niece marries a young Indian 
Chief, an incident which provides the 
author with the main romantic theme 
of this historical narrative. The love 
story of Elspeth Starforth and the Sioux 
Indian Chief, Idris, is beautifully told. 


In Once in Palestine (1938), the author 
admirably succeeds in retelling the 
world’s greatest story in a series of beau- 
tiful pen-pictures of the Gospel scenes 
that will please the artistic sense of the 
most fastidious reader, and at the same 
time nourish the spirit of contemplation. 
Mrs. Borden seems to think the reader 
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into personal contact with the life of 
Christ by recalling the happy days He 
spent at Nazareth, and the tragic ones 
He spent en route to His Father’s 
Kingdom. An account of Our Lady’s 
girlhood days, as Mrs. Borden imagines 
they may have been passed, adds interest. 
Father Cuthbert in his preface describes 
the book as “an artistic fantasy, an im- 
aginative reconstruction, gathering up 
and enveloping at once the Scriptural 
story and its mystical implications; and 
so chastened by prayerful meditation, 
that the fantasy reveals and does not 
distort the truth and beauty of the au- 
thentic story itself.” 


The Shining Tree, a Christmas story 
(1942), is an old-fashioned Christmas 
parable done in modern style with sleigh 
bells on Fifth Avenue mingling with the 
screams of bombs over Luzon. A half- 
starved little girl, blind and in rags, but 
bearing the evidence of gentle breeding, 
getting lost from a trainload of refugees 
arriving at Penn Station in New York, 
is picked up by a newsboy who takes 
her to live at his boarding house. The 
inmates kind, but poor, take the little 
waif to their hearts until her wealthy 
grandfather finds her. This old man of 
more than kingly riches rewarded hand- 
somely each one who befriended his lost 
Alexandra. 


Mrs. Borden’s clever character analysis 
apart from her other skills designates her 
a literary artist, fashioning man for his 
halo. 
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In the present article I do not propose 
to speak of that once great Belgian col- 
lection of literature, the library of the 
Catholic University of Louvain. It was, 
indeed, a library of Catholic culture and 
much else besides. But it is no more; it 
has gone up in smoke, leaving but dust 
and ashes. Nor of that other great Bel- 
gian library, the Bibliotheque Choisie, 
likewise of Louvain, a victim of the last 
world war. Of it there survives only its 
monumental catalogue. For aught I know 
the library about which I am about to 
write may have gone the way of the 
others. But at least there survives of it 
a monument which has itself a value 
quite apart from its interest as a mem- 
orial. It takes the form of a book of some 
four hundred pages modestly entitled 
Humanisme et livres de choix.! 

The origin of the book was simple and 
casual enough. In October, 1934, the 
past alumni of the Jesuit college of Mons 
met to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their library, a library, as we 
shall see, of a very special type. On that 
occasion the author of this book, Pére V. 
Honnay, S.J., gave a lecture. This he 
afterwards threw into the form of a pam- 
phlet which met with so encouraging a re- 
ception that he expanded it into a book, a 
copy of which is before me as I write. 
The pamphlet had sold widely, not only 
in Belgium and in France but in China, 





1. Paris: Desclée, 1937. 


India, Canada, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. As there is no mention of the 
United States, it is to be presumed that 
the pamphlet and no doubt also the book 
is little known there. It is unlikely that 
it will be translated into English as the 
literature with which it deals throughout 
is too largely French. But it would be 
possible to compile a work on similar 
lines which might serve as a standard or 
as an inspiration for Catholic libraries in 
English speaking countries. 

Broadly speaking those who built up 
this library had in view three things— 
General Culture, Christian Humanism 
and Catholic Action. Their library was 
not wholly to lose sight of other uses to 
which the books in public libraries are 
commonly put. It was to have a recrea- 
tive side; it was to supply useful informa- 
tion; and it was to facilitate the reading 
of the best of the new books according 
as they appeared. But these uses were 
to be quite subordinate. The core of the 
library was to consist of books answering 
to the three aims mentioned above. 


These general aims, however, sound 
somewhat vague; they need to be set 
forth in a more concrete form. To begin 
with, as the library was formed in a col- 
lege, it is plain that its promoters must 
have had before them the notion of edu- 
cation: the library was in fact intended 
to play an important part in education. 
There is no more familiar idea than that 
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in American educational circles, though 
it has hardly begun to dawn upon educa- 
tionists in these countries. But this Bel- 
gian library was to be something very 
different from what many people under- 
stand by a school or college library. It 
was to contain no text-books, nor, except 
by accident, any books prepared with a 
view to teaching school “subjects”. For 
such books commonly cater rather for 
instruction than for education, at all 
events for education as these Belgians 
understood it, their way of understand- 
ing being this—clearly stated in the book 
—that the aim of education is Christian 
humanism,’ a very different humanism 
from that of Irving Babbitt and Paul 
Elmer More, different even, it would 
seem, from that of M. Maritain, so far as 
I have been able to follow his somewhat 
elusive exposition in Humanisme_in- 
tégral.3 


Whatever be our author’s precise de- 
finition of Christian humanism, it is clear 
that he understands by education the 
training, the integral training of the per- 
son as man, as Christian, as leader 
(chef), and as apostle. In the building 
up of the library he has kept steadily in 
view the training of an intellectual élite, 
and his problem was that of thinking out 
an entire range of reading best adapted 
for that purpose. 


Suppose a successful solution of that 
problem and its realization in the form 
of an actual collection of books, then the 
value of that collection for certain pur- 
poses becomes evident. It would, in the 
first place, be a sort of permanent ex- 
hibition of Catholic intellectual achieve- 
ment. (Op. cit., p. 30 and p. 45). In 


2. “Il s’agit d’adapter la bibliothéque & la mission propre 
des Colléges; or celle-ci n’est-elle pas précisément de 
tépandre lI’humanisme . . . chrétien.” p. 58. 

3. Paris: Aubier, 1936. There is an English translation 
under the title True Humanism. 


the ordinary library Catholic literature 
is scattered through a mass of non-Cath- 
olic and even non-Christian material. 
Here it would be segregated from that 
mass, concentrated, arranged to the best 
advantage. When they see Catholic 
literature thus, as I am well aware by 
experience, many Catholics are aston- 
ished at its wealth, nay astonished to 
learn that there is any worth-while Cath- 
olic literature at all. 


Again such a library would constitute 
a most useful instrument for the intel- 
lectual apostolate—the apostolate of the 
press, of the book, the pamphlet, the 
periodical, the lecture platform, the 
radio. There is not question of propa- 
ganda in the ordinary sense. There is 
question of bringing one’s ideas on a thou- 
sand and one topics into harmony with 
Christian thought and teaching, of ac- 
quiring a Catholic Weltanschauung or 
world outlook. In countries such as Eng- 
land and the United States one hardly 
acquires such an outlook by breathing in 
the surrounding intellectual atmosphere. 
Indeed at times one must have recourse 
to books as an antidote to that. Such a 
library would be full of antidotes—as 
well as of tonics. 


The third main purpose of this Belgian 
library was Catholic Action. Somebody 
will say, “But Catholic Action is action, 
not reading and theorizing”. Yes, cer- 
tainly it is action, but when it comes to 
determining the why and wherefore, the 
methods and means above all the aims 
and objects of Catholic Action, the 
printed word has a noteworthy rdéle to 
play. Indeed the efficacy of Catholic 
Action depends largely on two things— 
the motives that inspire it and the ideas 
that guide it. Both inspiration and guid- 
ance may be had from books. In Cath- 
olic Action, as indeed in other forms of 
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activity, you are not going to get any- 
where unless you know just where you 
want to get to. In matters of social re- 
form, for instance, people will agree that 
something is wrong: they may even agree 
as to what is wrong. It is when they 
come to consider what is right that dis- 
agreement begins. For some men would 
do away with the social distemper by 
means of cures which are worse than 
the disease.‘ 

To those of its clients whose lives might 
afford them but scant opportunity for 
Catholic Action their library would at 
least render this service—it would make 
them serious readers. By that I mean 
not people who always read solemn and 
heavy books, but people who know how 
to draw from books grave or gay the real 
values they contain. In this way the li- 
brary would supplement and carry fur- 
ther the work of the college. In the 
words of the author (which I venture to 
translate) “such a library would power- 
fully help the masters to inveigle their 
pupils into more serious reading (les 
hautes lectures), to inspire them with a 
taste, nay a passion for general ideas,> to 
win to intellectuality many recruits who 
would not otherwise have been reached”. 

Lastly it is clear that the existence of 
such a library could be of great value to 
Catholic librarians in general. But the 
author confesses that he aims much more 
at guiding and training the reader than 
at helping the librarian. 

To sum up—as regards the first of its 
three main purposes: the library aims at 
being a Centre of Humanism or better 
still a University Extension. As regards 
the second it aims at being a focus which 


4. G. K. Chesterton in What's Wrong with the World, 
(pp. 3-5), has some trenchant things to say on this 


point. 





5. Elsewhere he speaks of “‘lecteurs passionément épris 
d’idéal, de principes, et de méthode.” 
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should awaken, stir up supernatural 
values. And as regards the third it was 
to be a School of Higher Strategy and 
Tactics, and an arsenal into the bargain, 
for Catholic Action. Our author de- 
fends and justifies at considerable length 
this three-fold aim. 


I feel, however, that all that has been 
said fails to define sufficiently the special 
character of this library. Let me then 
attempt to particularize a little more. It 
will be clear that the aim is not instruc- 
tion, not learning or erudition, but cul- 
ture. Consequently works of a markedly 
technical nature in any subject, highly 
specialized studies, and purely documen- 
tary works do not come within the scope. 
What is aimed at is synthesis—“Ce qui 
distingue notre bibliothéque c’est son 
caractére franchement, délibérément syn- 
thétique”. To put the matter in a para- 
doxical form, it specializes in generality, 
what the French call “haute vulgarisa- 
tion”. 

Again, the term humanism gives the 
clue to most of the Library’s contents and 
in working out a classification of them 
the definition of man was taken as its 
basis. This is in keeping with Pope’s dic- 
tum that “the proper study of mankind 
is man”. But the definition of man must 
be a complete definition involving his 
true nature, his providential rdle, and 
his supernatural destiny. This definition 
is worked out in tabular form at p. 275 
of the book. 

The second main purpose of the library 
has been described as Christian human- 
ism. By this the author understands 
those human values which are properly, 
specifically Christian, nay Catholic. With 
this in view such books are specially 
chosen as set forth the Catholic vision 
of the world, of man, and of life, what 
he calls “livres de Panoramas Catholli- 
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ques”, a book such as Boucaud’s Esquisse 
de V'Ordre universel, or the works of 
Pierre Termier, or a recent book Fonde- 
ments d’une culture chrétienne by Henri 
Davenson. Under this heading comes 
the whole range of books that may be 
described as Catholic spirituality and 
asceticism. Those books, as being in- 
tended primarily for laymen, have been 
chosen with the greatest care. 


Catholic culture must not be a sterile 
thing, a mere intensification of a man’s 
personality for his own selfish ends. It 
is expected to issue in action, in good 
works, in apostleship. Hence the third 
main purpose of the library, governing 
the choice of its contents. The contents 
of this part of the library aim at being 
thoroughly practical and thoroughly mod- 
ern. There is full information on those 
modern powers and influences—the press, 
the cinema, the radio, sport, syndicalism, 
etc., and on modern evils—the slums, 
birth prevention, and all the rest. Cath- 
olic action to be efficacious ought to be 
enlightened, well-informed, well-organ- 
ized. 

Such then are the principles, aims, and 
ideals of this library of Catholic culture. 
The author then goes on to describe in 
detail their realization in the choice of 
the actual books that go to form the li- 
brary. In so doing he sets forth a magnifi- 
cent course of reading and a sort of bib- 
liographic raisonnée of choice Catholic 
literature. Pére Honnay, in fact, con- 
ducts his reader on a tour round the li- 
brary, pausing every now and then to 
comment and then moving on once more. 
He begins, naturally, with the humani- 
ties, the Greek and Latin classics, not 
text-books and grammars, for the readers 


6. Indeed the author insists more than once that the entire 
library is modern and a large proportion of the books 
in it are even recent. 


have passed that stage, but vues d’en- 
semble of the ancient world, its litera- 
ture, and its culture. Then come works 
about humanism itself. . . . But it would 
be obviously impossible to do in an article 
of a few pages what the author takes 416 
pages to do. I must content myself with 
some very brief indications of the further 
contents of the book. 

Though Humanisme et livres de choix 
is throughout a book about books, its au- 
thor is well aware that books are not 
everything, that books are not life. So he 
comments on a section of the library 
specially got together with a view to show- 
ing the dangers of books, the disadvan- 
tages of over-much reading, of being 
merely bookish, of bibliomania, biblio- 
latry. 

The third section of the book is de- 
voted to applications and developments. 
The first of these is the Library Direc- 
tory and Guide to Reading, of which the 
author sketches an outline. It is to be 
in two parts—a long introduction of 
some dozen chapters and a classified and 
annotated list of books. The introduc- 
tion is to be hortatory as well as explana- 
tory. Its purpose is to arouse eagerness, 
enthusiasm for the best reading (les 
hautes lectures), to stimulate interest and 
a sane curiosity. In this connection the 
author has on page 265 of his book a very 
useful note. It might be taken as a par- 
tial answer to the question, “In practice 
how am I to create a taste, or the begin- 
ning of a taste for the best reading, how 
am I, as it were, to make the mouth water 
for it?” In reply he points out the kind 
of books (non-fiction) which are calcu- 
lated to wean them from trivial reading 
and make them realize that the best 
reading can be enjoyable, exciting, ex- 
hilarating. 

(Concluded on page 185) 
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In the interest of progressive Catholic 
librarianship the editor of the Catholic 
Library World has requested the author 
of Catholic Subject Headings' to con- 
tribute his comments on a review article” 
which appeared recently in the official 
organ of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion. Inasmuch as the review was totally 
unfavorable to the author and his book 
the assignment is somewhat unpleasant. 
Since, however, in all intellectual pursuits 
one side of the question calls for the op- 
posing view, so here, too, an endeavor 
will be made to lead the discussion to- 
wards the solution of a question which 
has been troublesome to Catholic librar- 
ians for some time, namely, the problem 
of correct subject headings in religion. 

As the critique of a book which is by 
its nature theological should have been 
the product of a theologian, so also this 
reply should originate from someone 
other than the author of the book. In 
order to adequately evaluate a book the 
critic must know the work much better 
than the one employing it. The positive 
part of the criticism not considered in 
the review is undoubtedly clear to many 
users of the list. For the benefit of those, 
however, who have not examined a copy 
of the book several elucidations are in 


1. Catholic Subject Headings. By Oliver L. Kapsner, 
O.S.B. Collegeville, Minn., St. John’s Abbey Press, 
1942. Pp. xi, 256. Mimeographed. $3.50. 

2. Catholic Subject Headings, A Review Article. By Vic- 
tor A. Schaefer. Catholic Library World, December, 
1942. 


order. Further, since the Reviewer ob- 
viously exaggerated the negative side of 
the case in many respects, thereby skill- 
fully arranging the facts around a pre- 
conceived notion of the sacredness of 
Library of Congress (henceforth abbrevi- 
ated L. C.) practice, a few remarks will 
be added to point out inconsistencies, 
over-statements and fallacies in the origi- 
nal review article. With this only in 
mind, that the constructive work of 
Catholic Subject Headings may become 
better known, I offer the following obser- 
vations, some of which did not even re- 
ceive mention in the review of the 
December issue. 


A basic feature of Catholic Subject 
Headings is its system of cross references 
which includes all the headings referred 
to and from, namely, See, See also, See 
from, and See also from references. The 
form for these had its predecessors in the 
old A.L.A. List of Subject Headings, the 
latest (fourth) edition of Sears, and the 
planned fourth edition of L.C. Subject 
Headings. The actual references in the 
field of theology had not been made, how- 
ever, but had to be worked out complete- 
ly. These references make the headings 
more intelligible and applicable to the 
user than a set of definitions, though the 
latter are by no means omitted. 


In order that the list of references 
might be reliable, a Synoptical Table was 
worked out for all the headings used. A 
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sample of this table, which in its com- 
plete form is a book in itself, is printed 
on page 179. From it the reader can 
see how the results were obtained. While 
studying the table one readily under- 
stands that in the first column See ref- 
erences are made from all headings in 
parenthesis to the specific heading, which 
in turn automatically determine the See 
from references. See also references are 
made from the general to the specific 
heading (only by exception from specific 
to general, according to the nature of the 
case), from the more general to the less 
general, and from the specific to the co- 
ordinate headings. Additional See also 
references are obtained when the specific 
term becomes a general term in other 
parts of the table. See also from refer- 
ences are automatically determined by 
the See also references. 

On the strength of this Synoptical 
Table rests the further claim that Catho- 
lic Subject Headings dovetails with L.C. 
headings in related non-theological sci- 
ences. All L.C. headings in religion and 
in related branches were put through the 
wringer of the Synoptical Table. 


Another important characteristic of 
Catholic Subject Headings is the inclusion 
of Lynn-LC and Walsh-Dewey classifica- 
tion numbers. Neither L.C. nor Sears is 
so obliging as to include a double set of 
class marks. Some users of the list report 
that the included numbers are highly 
practical, and apparently reliable. 

The main point of divergence between 
the Reviewer and the author of Catholic 
Subject Headings precedes the criticism 
in his article. It can be found in para- 
graph three of the review article where it 
is stated that changes in the L.C. list 
should be “changes in terminology rather 
than in the fundamental ideas contained 


in the heading.” This is precisely the 
point at issue. The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia differs from Hasting’s Encyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics in fundamental 
ideas, and therefore in terminology, even 
though the words are at times identical. 
Students of logic are well aware that one 
word can be several terms according to 
its variation in meaning. Catholic termi- 
nology has through the course of a long 
and unbroken tradition become exceed- 
ingly rich and clear and determined, in 
contrast to the poverty and vagueness of 
Protestant terminology. To yield our 
precious heritage is foolhardy and posi- 
tively un-Catholic. L.C. terminology in 
theology is on the whole distinctly Pro- 
testant, not merely non-Catholic. Catho- 
lic libraries attempting officially to use 
non-Catholic technical terminology for 
Catholic ideas are pursuing not only an 
unwise but also a very dangerous policy. 
This is all the more inexcusable since the 
Vatican Library has taken the lead in 
furnishing a reliable guide for cataloging 
a collection of Catholic books from the 
Catholic viewpoint. Moreover, why 
should not L.C. itself use the correct 
Catholic terminology for Catholic books, 
as is its policy in all other branches of 
learning; or at least on the printed cards 
regularly mention the correct Catholic 
headings as an alternative? It does so 
already in some instances, e.g., for books 
on apologetics. If Catholic librarians 
could agree on the use of Catholic termi- 
nology and would approach L.C. with 
the request, I am certain that L.C. would 
be most willing to oblige by printing at 
least the alternative Catholic headings. 

Mr. Schaefer counted the number of 
entries in Catholic Subject Headings, 
which, he says, totalled some 2,300. I 


had never totalled them; neither have I 
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bothered to check his count. My interest 
was not in compiling a vast number of 
headings but in solving a problem. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy I know and 
teach, the human intellect is a faculty 
to be judged by qualitative, not quanti- 
tative standards. Then the Reviewer 
compared the headings in the list with 
the headings in the L.C. public catalog 
and found not too many “notable addi- 
tions.” But this was a comparison of 
words instead of terms. In making the 
comparison scant attention was directed 
to the definitions, explanatory notes and 
cross references following the entries in 
Catholic Subject Headings. When I stud- 
ied the L.C. headings in its published 
list I concentrated on terminology, not 
words. The only equitable comparison 
between my headings and the L.C. head- 
ings is one based on the published forms 
of the two lists, where the headings are 
explained in various ways. To compre- 
hend the fundamental difference between 
the two published lists one must proceed 
from their analytical structure. In detect- 
ing this structure for Catholic Subject 
Headings it is necessary to begin on p. 241 
with the heading Theology. There the 
major parts of Theology are mentioned. 
Then one should refer to each of these 
major parts where in turn their further 
main divisions are listed. Thus is bared 
the skeleton of Catholic Subject Head- 
ings, on which the flesh hangs. Next, 
proceed similarly with the L.C. list. In 
this manner, and in this manner alone, 
is the basic divergence between the two 
lists discovered, namely, in terms of their 
fundamental ideas and the correct inter- 
relation of these fundamental ideas. 


The corresponding term of comparison 
for the L.C. public catalog would be the 
public catalog in the St. John’s Abbey 
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Library (in theology only, of course). Had 
Mr. Schaefer found the opportunity to 
carry out this experiment he would have 
made the following discovery. The en- 
tries for particular topics in Canon law 
and the names of religious orders alone 
wipe out the deficit of 400 headings he 
thought he so triumphantly detected, and 
at the same time leave a generous margin 
in favor of the editor of Catholic Subject 
Headings. 


Under the entry Canon law the omis- 
sion of particular topics in that branch 
is explained as follows: “Canon law 
includes a large number of topics. Many 
of the headings occurring in this list may 
reoccur under Canon law. To obviate 
much repetition of headings in this list 
catalogers should bear in mind that the 
parenthetical designation (Canon law) 
can be used with many headings, and 
can be so formed by individual catalogers 
when needed, e.g. Abortion (Canon law), 
Church property (Canon law), etc.” 
The reliability of this broad note, which 
helped reduce the bulk of the book, was 
tested by a Sister librarian, one quite un- 
skilled in Canon law. Her reaction was 
prompt, stating that the instruction was 
lucid and that she anticipated no diffi- 
culties in cataloging books on the variant 
topics in Canon law. 


In the preface it is noted that only the 
more important names of religious orders 
are included in the list. These serve 
rather as examples illustrating how to 
handle and subdivide religious orders and 
where they are to be found in the classifi- 
cation tables. To include all the names 
of religious orders, any of which can 
occur as either author or subject entry, 
is beyond the scope of a subject heading 
list. That is more properly the task of a 
separate handbook, since there are a 
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thousand and some religious orders, exist- 
ing or defunct. Perhaps some ambitious 
Catholic librarian can be induced to sup- 
ply all librarians, Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, with the correct names and alterna- 
tives of the numerous religious institu- 
tions in a Handbook of Religious Orders. 
To my knowledge no such guide exists in 
English, otherwise it would have received 
due mention in Catholic Subject Head- 
ings. 

Of the seven Capital sins five are in- 
cluded in the list, while two are omitted; 
one of the five is settled with a See refer- 
ence. This action perplexed the Re- 
viewer, but the underlying reason for 
the decision is simple. After cataloging 
our own stock of books in religion and 
then searching the best bibliographic 
sources I discovered that books have been 
written treating specifically on four of 
the Capital sins, namely, Anger, Avarice, 
Gluttony, and Pride; that to my knowl- 
edge no books exist which are concerned 
principally with Envy and Sloth; that no 
books dealing as such with Lust are in 
print, but abundant material on this 
topic can be found under its correlative 
Chastity. This may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the method employed throughout 
for selecting and excluding entries in 
Catholic Subject Headings. The editor’s 
policy, in accordance with L.C. practice, 
was to include only headings representing 
extant books and to exclude all other 
headings not covered per se by books. In 
textbooks, dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
magazine indexes one can find thousands 
of excellent Catholic terms for which no 
books exist dealing specifically with the 
topics. There is really no advantage in 
including such terms in a subject heading 


list for books, since the terms would never 
be used by the cataloger. 
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When, therefore, the Reviewer writes 
(p. 81) that “A basic weakness of Catho- 
lic Subject Headings is due to its seem- 
ingly (italics mine) great reliance on 
topics treated in dictionaries rather than 
in books” he seriously misrepresents my 
whole effort, more so since the contrary 
had been stated on p. iv of the Preface. 
Previously he had stated that his careful 
comparison with the L.C. public catalog 
revealed but 75 new entries in no way 
contained in L.C. Had I placed “great 
reliance” on headings in dictionaries the 
list might have grown to 10,000 instead of 
a mere 2,300 headings. 


Two lengthy columns (p. 79-80) are 
devoted to discussing the supposed con- 
flicts between author and subject entries 
for liturgical books. The entire discus- 
sion appears irrelevant, since there is no 
difficulty whatever involved. A brief ex- 
position can clarify the question of using 
Catholic church as an author entry, 
around which the imaginary confusion 
hinges. The problem is not vexing at all; 
in fact, the solution is quite uncompli- 
cated and thoroughly satisfactory, as fol- 
lows. 


Following the instructions of the Vati- 
can Norme the heading Catholic church 
is never employed as an author entry. 
Where L.C. printed cards use the long- 
handled entry, Catholic church. Liturgy 
and ritual. Méissals. English., either the 
part up to Missals can be deleted, retain- 
ing the rest and so using the card, or the 
entire entry can be crossed out and re- 
written in the form, Missale romanum. 
English. When L.C. printed cards use 
Catholic church. Pope, 1903-1914 (Pius 
X), the entry should be corrected to 
read Popes, 1903-1914 (Pius X). Catho- 
lic church. Codex juris canonici. should 
be changed to Codex juris canonici. Etc., 
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etc. The L.C. entry, Catholic church. 
Treaties., the very example mentioned by 
the Vatican Norme, should be corrected 
to Papacy. Treaties. The Catholic church 
is, after all, not a political body to make 
treaties. It goes without saying that the 
same form will be used for subject en- 
tries. 

The December review article in _ its 
theological criticism betrays an alarming 
lack of acquaintance with important 
theological matters, to wit, when it 
claims that the heading Capital sins is 
covered by Sin, Mortal and Sin, Original; 
that Grace, Actual and Grace, Habitual 
are not necessary besides Grace (Theol- 
ogy); that particular entries are not need- 
ed for parts of the Mass (incidentally, 
Canon of the mass, which entry the Re- 
viewer rejects, is an L.C. heading, found 
under Catholic church. Liturgy and 
ritual. Canon of the mass). And what 
authority was consulted when counseling 
under Minor orders a See from reference 
to Tonsure? 

A particularly serious slip of the pen 
seems to occur on p. 81 of the review 
where it says: ‘With these exceptions in 
mind is it accurate to write “. . . This 
list of subject headings is modelled entire- 
ly on the Library of Congress practice’?’ 
The complete sentence as found on p. vii 
of the Preface reads: “The form (italics 
added here) of this list of subject head- 
ings is modelled entirely on the Library 
of Congress practice.” There is an enor- 
mous difference in meaning between the 
original statement and the dissected sen- 
tence of Mr. Schaefer. This is all the 
more evident if the sentence is viewed 
in its context, for an important explana- 
tion immediately follows, saying that 
“the theological determinations are based 
on the rules and examples of the Vatican 
Norme.” 
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It is far from the truth to say (p. 78) 
that the period subdivisions under 
Church history are “precisely political,” 
since a comparison between the political 
subdivisions under country in the L.C. 
list and the church history subdivisions 
under country in Catholic Subject Head- 
ings shows conclusively that 80 per cent 
of the latter are non-political. That some 
will coincide is a plain fact of unchange- 
able history. 


On the same page occurs the critical 
remark: “Furthermore, special events 
which the editor says are purposely omit- 
ted could have been included so that one 
might know how or when to assign a par- 
ticular heading. Headings for particular 
events are included in the L.C. list.” 
Nowhere in the 267 pages of preface and 
body of Catholic Subject Headings is 
there such a statement or anything re- 
sembling the statement that special 
events in church history are purposely 
omitted. Neither are any omitted, ex- 
cept through oversight. In this matter 
L.C. is followed exactly, in that special 
events are purposely included. 


One is not a little surprised to find the 
following comment on p. 81: “Although 
the Preface states that the names of per- 
sons, places, societies and institutions are 
ordinarily omitted from the list, it is 
somewhat misleading to find some listed 
and others omitted.” Why misleading? 
Is L.C. misleading when it says on p. iii 
of the Preface to its Subject Headings (3d 
edition): “The names of persons and 
places are ordinarily omitted from the 
list, also names of societies, institutions, 
and bodies of various kinds . . .” and 
then acts accordingly in the body of the 


list? Here, for the identical practice the 
Reviewer swears by L.C. but at me. 
(Continued on page 185) 
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SYNOPTICAL TABLE OF CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS 







































































Specific Terms General Term More General Term Coordinate Terms 

Eucharist Sacraments Canon law; Dogmatic Last Supper 
(Blessed sacrament) theology; Liturgy; Mass 
(Holy eucharist) Moral theology 
(Sacrament, Blessed) 

Eutychians Heresies Theology—History Jesus Christ—Person 

and offices 
Monophysites 

Excommunication Censures, Canon law Interdict (Canon law) 
(Anathema) Ecclesiastical 

Exorcism Demonology Occult sciences Witchcraft 

Sacramentals Grace (Theology) 

Extreme unction Sacraments Canon law; Dogmatic 
(Last sacraments) theology; Liturgy; 

(Unction, Extreme) Moral theology 

Faculties (Canon law) Canon law Theology Confessors 
(Canonical faculties) 

(Faculties, Canonical) 

Faith Dogmatic theology Theology Agnosticism 
(Certainty) Virtue Grace, Habitual Apostasy 
(Religious belief) Atheism 

Belief and doubt 
Evidence 

Hope 
Justification 

etc. 

Fall of man Man (Theology) Creation Eden 
(Man, Fall of) Good and evil 

Paradise 
Sin, Original 

Family, Christian Christian life Asceticism Children 
(Catholic home) Fathers 
(Christian family) Mothers 
(Home, Catholic) Parents 

Fanaticism Psychology, Asceticism Enthusiasm 

_ (Intolerance) Religious 

Fast days Church calendar Church year Fasting 

Lent 
Stations, Roman 
Fasting Good works Asceticism Abstinence 
Commandments of Moral theology Fast days 
the church Penance (Virtue) 

Feasts, Ecclesiastical Christian Archaeology; Church Holidays 
(Ecclesiastical feasts) antiquities history 
(Festivals, Church) Church calendar Church year 
(Heortology) Festivals Manners and customs 


(Holy days) 
(Religious festivals) 














Absolution 
Repentance 








First communion Communion, Holy Eucharist 
(Communion, First) 

Forgiveness of sin Confession; Sacraments 
(Sin, Forgiveness of) Penance 

Franciscans Friars Monasticism and 


(Friars, Grey) 

(Friars, Minor) 

(Gray friars) 

(Grey friars) 
(Minorites) 

(St. Francis, Order of) 








religious orders 























Eighteen Months Young 


The Talbot Book Club 


By REVEREND JOSEPH CANTILLON, S.]., 
Regis High School, New York City 








Of all the book clubs, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, in this country, no club 
should be of more interest to librarians 
than the Talbot Book Club. Five people 
are the final and sole judges of the books 
selected by this Catholic club for high 
school seniors—and of the five, sixty per 
cent are professionally trained librarians. 
This makes the club unique among na- 
tional book selection groups. 

History OF THE CLUB 

The Talbot Club, although it bears a 
different title from the others, is an in- 
tegral part of the Pro Parvulis Groups. 
The late Father Francis X. Downey, S.]., 
started the Pro Parvulis movement in 
1936 in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
in Boston. His co-founder was Miss Mary 
Kiely, who left her position as a chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Providence Public 
Library (much to the regret of Mr. Clar- 
ence Sherman) to work with Father 
Downey on the Club. Shortly after- 
wards, the Pro Parvulis Book Club moved 
its headquarters to the Empire State 
Building, Manhattan, where it has been 
located ever since. In the Summer of 
1939, Father Downey and Miss Kiely, in 
response to an ever-growing demand, 
added Group Four to the three already 
so well advanced. This new group was 
established to pick books for both boys 
and girls in the final years of high school. 


The same editorial board cared for the 


new group; and thus our Catholic chil- 


dren had all their needs in books well 
supplied, from tots of five and six years 
to high school graduates of seventeen and 
eighteen. Between nineteen thirty-nine 
and nineteen forty-one, books by such 
well-known writers as Eugene Lyons, Em- 
met Lavery, Urban Nagle, Elizabeth 
Jordan, Helen White, Doran Hurley, 
Iola Fuller, and others were sent all over 
the country. The new Group Four, in 
those two years, was the fastest growing 
of all groups under the Pro Parvulis Di- 
rection. By the Summer of 1941, the co- 
founders saw that the new group de- 
manded a separate board of editors. 
Adult books were pouring into an office 
designed to handle children’s books, and 
thus creating confusion where all should 
be serene. 

Father Downey and Miss Kiely de- 
cided, therefore, on a new editorial board 
under the old business management—an 
admirable arrangement, as all the busi- 
ness experience learned in five years of 
dealings with publishers, authors, illus- 
trators and others could be put at the 
service of the new board of editors. 

A name for the new allocation was 
needed, and a new name was at hand in 
that of Father Francis X. Talbot, S.). 
His was one of the voices that, back in 
1922, first urged the National Catholic 
Education Association to develop a Li- 
brary Division, and then a separate Cath- 
olic Library Association. Literary Editor 
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of America, then Editor-in-Chief, founder 
of the Catholic Poetry Society, organizer 
of the Catholic Book Club—perhaps no 
man now living has done more to or- 
ganize Catholic literary enterprises in this 
country. Hence Group Four was given 
its Christian name, the Talbot Book 
Club. 


Father Downey was a great believer in 
the ability and judgment of librarians, so 
when the time came for the Executive 
Board of Editors to be selected, he 
combed the country for Catholic male 
librarians. Before this, an editorial sec- 
retary was needed to direct the new 
board, and the present Literary Editor of 
America, Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.]J., 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), was the obvious choice. 
| could amplify that preceding sentence 
with a eulogy on Father Gardiner’s quali- 
ties, but I fear his wrath. The only lady 
to sit on the Executive Board of our 
oldest literary periodical, the Atlantic, 
was another obvious choice, and Miss 
Teresa Fitzpatrick consented to add the 
Talbot Club duties to a crowded sched- 
ule. The three librarians are headed by 
Mr. Richard James Hurley, of Catholic 
University, so well known to all of us 
for his splendid supplement to the Stand- 
ard Catalog for High School Libraries. 
Mr. Thomas Reiners made his library 
studies at Columbia and is now Assist- 
ant Librarian at Brooklyn Preparatory 
School. The writer is the fifth member 
of the board. A splendid advisory board 
of six bishops and archbishops, two 
priests, two sisters, two brothers, and two 
laymen, complete the roster. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING 


Novels have predominated in our se- 
lections, with works by Werfel, McGrat- 
ty, Medearis, and O’Hara thus far sent to 
our subscribers. Two biographies, by Sav- 


age and Gallagher, were chosen in the last 
eighteen months. One travel book, High 
Conquest, by Ullman, and the narratives 
of Ernest Winkler and Carlos Romulo 
on the history of World War II complete 
the list to February, 1943. Of our nine 
selections, two have been selected for 
filming by Hollywood—a commercial suc- 
cess for us as well as an artistic one! 


Stix COMMANDMENTS FOR A Book CLuB 


I. Pick adult books only. Girls and 
boys in the last two years of high school 
no longer are interested in juveniles of 
any description. They are young adults, 
and, therefore, want only adult books. 


Il. Favor the boys’ angle, when pick- 
ing for a mixed group. It is well known 
among librarians that girls will read boys’ 
books, but no boy would be found dead 
with a girl’s book. Since the Talbot Club 
acts for both genders, we must necessarily 
favor, slightly, the boys. Hence we see 
the reason why Father Downey placed 
four men to one lady on the Board of 
Editors. It is our hope, of course, that 
we have not acted in a manner preju- 
dicial to the girls. Our first selection, a 
book on mountaineering, was commonly 
criticized as “uninteresting to girls”. We 
have improved with age and experience. 


III. Do not hope for a Catholic book 
every time. Our slogan is “Always a 
book that is Catholic, occasionally a 
Catholic selection”. This norm of action 
is forced on us by the simple fact that 
there are not published in this country 
six Catholic books written for young 
people, both of the highest literary qual- 
ity, and in the finest possible format. 
This statement is, of course, a matter of 
opinion—and it is the opinion of our 
Talbot judges. Of our eight titles, I 
should think that The Song of Berna 
dette, Face to the Sun, and Dogsled 
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Apostles could be called strictly Catholic 
works. Three of the others were written 
by Catholics, while the remainder were 


just good books. 


IV. Choose nothing truly injurious to 
faith or morals. Here is the command- 
ment most difficult of all to observe. All 
the questions of prudery, of speckled 
books, of frankness in description, of vul- 
garity, of profanity enter the discussion 
at this point. One religious sister will 
consider a book horrible, one to be re- 
moved from her library, because the 
words “hell” or “damn” occur in the 
book. We do not subscribe to this view. 
Strong language, realism in the descrip- 
tion of horrors of this war—these seem 
to us justifiable if the book is aimed at 
young adults. Our American Catholic 
boys and girls are healthy-minded and 
they must meet this type of expression in 
literature—and in life. On the other 
hand, we have rejected several books 
which indulged in sneers at sacred things, 
even though only a few dotted the pages 
of an otherwise splendid book. A recent 
book on a great artist might have been 
sent to our schools, libraries and homes, 
but for this defect. The sneer, the bit of 
false philosophy, the historical fallacy— 
these seem to us far more dangerous than 
the realistic language (in moderation) or 
the frankness in description of natural 
events. 

The entire question is a very puzzling 
one, and no five people, although they 
might agree on abstract principles, would 
be thoroughly in agreement on the con- 
crete substantiation of the principles. 

Our nine books are the evidence that 
we have not been shipwrecked on the 
Scylla of prudery or the Charybdis of 
immorality. 

V. Alternate your selections to achieve 
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a proper balance of reading matter. If 
the Talbot Book Club were to conform 
to the lowest standard of its readers, then 
only works of fiction would be mailed to 
our readers. A straight diet of fiction 
would produce anemia in a vitamin-con- 
scious population. Therefore, we have 
considered and selected biographies, tales 
of travel, war narratives, etc. We have 
conscientiously tried occasionally to aim 
over the heads of our readers, in order 
that they might be educated to something 
better and finer. We are of the opinion 
that our work is educational, and not 
merely a work of entertainment. 

VI. Separate your business manage- 
ment from your editorial management. 
Other book clubs combine a business and 
editorial board with the consequence 
that they know the price of a book before 
the book is selected. This scheme, un- 
doubtedly, has the advantage of saving 
much precious time and labor. On the 
other hand its great defect is a certain 
commercialism, leading the judges to pick 
the least expensive book. 

Our modus operandi is as follows: the 
judges receive copies of all new books 
under consideration. These come to 
them either in galleys, page proofs, or 
finished books. Their votes are cast and 
given to Father Gardiner. He then tells 
the business manager of the Board’s se- 
lection. The business manager, in turn, 
commences the work of bargaining with 
the publishers. If they prove to be re- 
calcitrant in accepting our maximum 
price, then the Board must do its work 
all over again. This has happened more 
than once. 

Yet, the editorial board feels a greater 
freedom of choice, when they are not 
concerned with publishers, prices and 
bargaining. 

(Continued on page 192) 
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CONTRIBUTING MEMBERSHIPS 
An Appeal to All Officers, Members 
and Units of the C.L.A. 

Attention is called to Section 4f of 
the Constitution authorizing Contributing 
Memberships on the annual payment of 
a sum of twenty-five dollars. The pur- 
pose of such memberships is to provide 
funds for projects of the Association 
which cannot be wholly taken care of by 
receipts from ordinary membership dues. 

Unavoidable increases in headquarters 
expense this year will make it necessary 
to reduce the annual subsidy to the Cath- 
olic Periodical Index. This reduction can- 
not be effected immediately, however, 
without endangering the prompt appear- 
ance of C.P.I. quarterly issues and the 
1939-1943 cumulation due in the Fall. 

In order that our increased running 
expenses and this important indexing 
project of the Association may both be 
maintained, there is a temporary need 
for twenty or twenty-five Contributing 
Memberships for the current year. There- 
fore it is strongly urged that each Unit 
of the C.L.A. take out a Contributing 
Membership in its own name, and that as 
many individual and institutional mem- 
bers as possible raise their current mem- 
bership to a contributing one, at least for 
this one year. 

Tuomas J. SHANAHAN, 
President 


ERRATUM 
The address of Brother Sylvester, 
F.S.C., Executive Council Nominee, 
should be corrected on the Revised Of- 


ficial Ballot to read, St. Louis, Missouri, 
instead of Detroit, Michigan. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 

For the first time in this country, na- 
tion-wide observance of a Religious Book 
Week which includes books of the three 
major faiths in the United States will be 
held March 28-April 3, under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference of Chris- 
tian and Jews. 

For the Catholic Section of the selected 
book list, fifty titles have been chosen 
as representative, not of the “best” fifty 
Catholic books, but as “fifty Catholic 
books that are all good and all purpose- 
ful for our times”. Reverend Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., is Chairman of the Catholic 
Committee. 

A total of over 6,000 public, university, 
and normal school libraries throughout 
the country will receive the book-lists. 
Most of the libraries, it is expected, will 
arrange special exhibits and in many in- 
stances will conduct brief programs re- 
volving around religious literature. A 
poster, as well as an additional copy of 
the book list, will be sent without charge 
to anyone requesting them from the Na- 
tional Conference. 


BALLOTS RECEIVED FOR 1943 
DOWNEY AWARD 

The Pro Parvulis Book Club has an- 
nounced that a Downey award ballot has 
been mailed this week to every Book 
Club member. The ballot is received 
with the January-February issue of The 
Pro Parvulis Herald. Pro Parvulis Herald 
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subscribers do not receive a ballot how- 
ever. Only the Book Club members re- 
ceive ballots. All ballots must be re- 
turned by June 30th to be considered. 
The next award will be made in New 
York on December the Eighth, 1943, for 
a 1942 publication. 


LIBRARY POSITIONS AT 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
There are several positions open in the 
Library of the Catholic University of 
America which will cover the expenses 
of students in the Department of Library 
Science. These are open to religious as 
well as to lay students. Application 
should be made now for the Fall session. 
Address the Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


DR. WROTH APPOINTED TO 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth, one of the 
foremost authorities on rare books and 
probably the leading expert on rare 
Americana, has been appointed Con- 
sultant of the Library of Congress in the 
Acquisition of Rare Books. He will assist 
in the development and use of the Li- 
brary of Congress collection of rare books, 
and will help in establishing its acquisi- 
tions policies. 


HOLY CHILDHOOD ASSOCIATION 
CENTENNIAL 


The Pontifical Association of the Holy 
Childhood which will celebrate its hun- 
dredth anniversary during this year of 
1943, is the official agency of the Holy 
See through which the Catholic small 
children of the world make their con- 
tribution of prayer and alms toward the 


spiritual and temporal benefit of children 
in mission lands. The national office of 
the Society is located in Pittsburgh. 

The present membership is computed 
at three-quarters of a million children, 
and diocesan directors are active in one 
hundred and seven archdioceses and dio- 
ceses in the American branch of the 
Association. 


BOOKS FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


A special appeal for literature for the 
men in the newly established unit at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, has been made by the 
Chaplain. Books should be addressed to 
the Chaplain’s Office, Third Reconnais- 
sance Squadron, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


LIBRARIAN ENLISTED AS 
CHAPLAIN 

Reverend Boniface Moll, Librarian of 
the Abbey Library, St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kansas, has been com- 
missioned to serve as Chaplain of the 
Headquarters Training Brigade, Tank De- 
stroyer Center, Camp Hood, Texas. 
Father Moll was Chairman of the Nomi- 
nations Committee for the 1943 Elec- 
tions. 


O.P.A. BULLETIN FOR EDUCATORS 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued a special publication for teachers 
and school administrators under the title 
of O.P.A. Bulletin for Schools and Col- 
leges. The bulletin is a project of the 
educational relations branch of the de- 
partment of information and its purpose 
is to furnish “content material, bibliog- 
raphies, references, news items, and other 
materials which will aid schools and col- 
leges in developing a necessary wartime 
educational program. Specifically, this 
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bulletin will contain basic information 
of interest and importance, to school of- 
ficials and the general public, on these 
matters.” All communications should be 
addressed to the educational relations 
branch, department of information, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS 

(Concluded from page 178) 

To sum up, the entire review article 
can probably be understood only in terms 
of its basic assumption. In his own mind 
the Reviewer is, no doubt, convinced that 
the Library of Congress system and prac- 
tice is the last word in cataloging. Any 
departure from L.C. practice is a grave 
offense. With this basic assumption the 
review proceeded to judge Catholic Sub- 
ject Headings, seeing everything through 
colored glasses. Gaining momentum as 
it moved along it burst into a rampage 
and knocked down everything in its path, 
and, for good measure, some things which 
were entirely absent. The book was 
simply no good; it was bad in toto et in 
omnibus partibus. So sure did the criti- 
cism become in its very word that by 
and by it even condemned Catholic Sub- 
ject Headings when the latter followed 
sound L.C. practice. 


Swept along by its initial prejudice the 
article unconsciously made friends with 
the time-old fallacy known as Ignoratio 
Elenchi (Evading the Issue), by expatia- 
ting profusely on a topic which in unin- 
formed circles can be mistaken for the 
real issue. Thus it points boldly to an 
authority which is indeed an authority 
but not on the point in question. The 
Library of Congress neither is nor claims 
to be an authority on Catholic theology. 
The Vatican Library, on the contrary, 


both claims to be and is such an author- 
ity. 

In case the review article under discus- 
sion led some readers to doubt the atti- 
tude of L.C. regarding the new book, the 
editor of Catholic Subject Headings 
wishes to add in conclusion that during 
his work on the list he corresponded and 
conversed with members of the L.C. 
cataloging staff and found no one more 
willing to cooperate or more agreeable to 
deal with than the Library of Congress 
personnel. 


A BELGIAN LIBRARY OF 
CATHOLIC CULTURE 

(Concluded from page 173) 

Father Honnay concludes his work 
with a section running to more than a 
hundred pages and consisting of extracts 
from various writers dealing with books 
and reading, humanism, Christian cul- 
ture, Catholic Action, and the humani- 
ties in education. 

This article may fittingly conclude with 
a quotation from M. Robert Lavollée, 
President of the Société Bibliographique 
and editor of Polybiblion: 

“Every Catholic library exercises an 
apostolate of education, opening as it 
does to its readers the immense empire 
of spiritual, moral, and religious values. 
To attain this result no sacrifices of time, 
energy, tenacity, intelligence and charity 
can be too great.” 





WANTED 
Back Numbers of the Catholic 
Library World, Volume 1, Num- 
bers 1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 10. Please ad- 
dress the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 346, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Best Sellers’ 


A Mora EVALUATION OF CURRENT FICTION 


AND Non-FICTION 








This list supplements the article pub- 
lished in the December issue and has 
been prepared by the Editors of Best 
SELLERS, a bi-weekly review published at 
the University of Scranton. Full informa- 
tion on any book mentioned below may 
be obtained by purchasing the issue in 
which the original review appeared. The 
price per issue is ten cents. Send orders 
and remittance to: Best SELLERS, UNI- 
VERSITY OF SCRANTON, SCRANTON, Pa. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 
NF—Nonr-fiction 
BM—Book of the Month selection 
CB—Catholic Book Club selection 
CC—Crime Club selection 
LG—Literary Guild selection 


I. Recommended for Family 
Reading 

Agar. Time for greatness (NF) 

Angell. Let the people know (NF; 
BM—Feb. 1943) 

Beveridge. Social insurance and 
allied services (NF) 

Cannon. Look to the mountain 
(BM—Nov. 1942) 

Corbett. Excuse me, Mrs. Meigs 

Diamant. Days of Ofelia (BM— 
Sept. 1942) 

Douglas. The robe 

Fleming. Colonel Effingham’s raid 
(BM—Mar. 1943) 

Forbes. Paul Revere and the world 
he lived in (NF; BM—lJuly, 
1942) 

Freeman. Lee’s lieutenants, v. 1 
(NF) 

Hargrove. See here, Private Har- 


grove (NF) 


1. Best Sellers of 1942. By E. P. Willging. Catholic 
Library World 14:11820, December, 1942. 
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Hobart. Cup and the sword 

Johnston. Queen of the flat-tops 
(NF) 

Nathan. Journal for Josephine 

Rich. We took to the woods (NF; 
BM—Dec. 1942) 

Romulo. I saw the fall of the 
Philippines (NF; CB — Feb. 
1943) 

Saroyan. The human comedy 
(BM—Mar. 1943) 

Skinner. Our hearts were young 
and gay (NF; BM—Dec. 1942) 

Spence. Get thee behind me (NF) 

Steinbeck. Bombs away (NF) 

Trumbull. The raft (NF; BM— 
Sept. 1942) 

Turnbull. The day must dawn 
(LG—Oct. 1942) 

Vance. Reprisal 

Werfel. Song of Bernadette (BM 
—June, 1942) 


Wolfert. Battle for the Solomons 
(NF) 








Il. Recommended for Adults Only 


Because of Slightly Immoral In- 
cidents or Because of Content 
and Style Too Advanced for 
Adolescents 
Aldridge. 
honour 
Bellaman. Floods of spring (LG— 
June, 1942) 
Benefield. Eddie and the Arch- 
angel Mike 
Brown. Suez to Singapore (NF) 
Buck. Dragon seed (BM—Feb. 
1942) 
Carmer. Genesee fever (LG—Jan. 


1942) 


Signed with their 
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Chase. Past imperfect (NF; LG— III. Unsuitable for General Reading 
Apr. 1942) But Permissible for Discriminat- 


Chevalier. Drivin’ woman (LG— ing Adults 
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July, 1942) 

Eaton. Sea is so wide 

Fletcher. Men of Albemarle 

Fosdick. On being a real person 
(NF) 

Gilligan. The gaunt woman (LG 
—Jan. 1943) 

Hull. Circle in the water 

Kantor. Happy land 

Keyes. Crescent carnival 

Lothar. Beneath another sun 
(LG—Feb. 1943) 

Macardle. The uninvited (LG— 
Aug. 1942) 

Mencken. Heathen days (NF) 

Moore. The weir 

Morley. Thorofare 

Mytinger. Headhunting in the 
Solomon Islands (NF; BM— 
Jan. 1943) 

Priestley. Black-out in Gretley 

Roussy de Sales. Making of to- 
morrow (NF; BM—May, 1942) 

Seghers. The seventh cross (BM— 
Oct. 1942) 

Smith. Last train from Berlin 
(NF) 

Standish. The three bamboos 

Steinbeck. Moon is down (BM— 
Apr. 1942) 

Stern. Drums of morning 

Tolischus. Report from Toyko 
(NF) 

Tolstoy. War and peace 

Tregaskis. Guadalcanal diary (NF; 
BM—Feb. 1943) 

White. They were expendable 
(NF; BM—Oct. 1942) 

Williams. Strange woman 

Williams. Time of peace (LG— 
Dec. 1942) 

Woolrich. The black angel (CC— 
Feb. 1943) 


Bell. Two of a kind 

Bromfield. Mrs. Parkington 

Coryn. Goodbye, my son 

Costain. For my great folly 

Cozzens. Just and the unjust (BM 
—Aug. 1942) 

Field. Bride of glory (LG—Mar. 
1942) 

Lin Yutang. The wisdom of China 
and India (NF) 

McKenney. Jake Home 

Mason. Rivers of glory 

Meeker. Ivory mischief (BM— 
Jan. 1942) 

Sinclair. Dragon’s teeth 

Steen. Sun is my undoing 

Traver. Troubleshooter (NF) 


. Not Recommended to Any Class 
of Reader 


Arnold. The commandos 

Baum. Marion alive 

Bromfield. Until the day break 

Caldwell. All night long 

Cloete. Congo song (LG—Mar. 
1943) 

Davenport. Valley of decision 

DuMaurier. Frenchman’s Creek 

Hale. Prodigal women 

Heym. Hostages 

Ludwig. The Mediterranean (LG 
—Oct. 1942) 

Myers. Out on any limb 

Ormsbee. Sound of an American 

Paul. Last time I saw Paris (LG 
—May, 1942) 

Prokosch. The conspirators 

Sinclair. Wide is the gate 


Van Loon. Van Loon’s lives (NF; 
LG—Sept. 1942) 


Wolff. Night shift 














Book Reviews 








Book selection for secondary school libraries. 
By Willard A. Heaps. H. W. Wilson Company, 
1942. Pp. 335. $2.50. 

Dr. Heaps, formerly Associate of Library Serv- 
ice at Columbia, has correlated a great and scat- 
tered amount of literature dealing with secondary 
school book selection. As such he has performed 
a real service for school and teacher librarians, 
school library supervisors, school and young 
peoples departments in public libraries and es- 
pecially for faculties of library schools. “The 
essential purpose of this volume is to serve as 
a basic guide in selection problems as found in 
the average secondary school with average ado- 
lescent readers.” This doctoral project has an 
altogether too familiar academic ring and prob- 
ably reflects the author’s theoretic background 
as he has had no experience as a school librarian 
and evidently not too much experience with ado- 
lescents. As a summary of the problem and a 
source of excellent bibliographic material, the 
book is well done and a real contribution. 

The adolescent is first considered, his interests, 
needs and problems. The stress upon individual 
differences and the “ecological” aspect of reading 
is a happy note. The reading problem is next 
discussed—theories, criteria, basic lists and aids. 
The subjects of the curriculum constitute Part 
Three and it is expected that this section will 
prove the most valuable one in the volume. Part 
Four deals with the actual technique and practice 
of selection including four pages on “Catholic 
parochial and diocesan high schools”. Catholic 
periodicals might well reprint this fine treatment 
of a neglected aspect of public school selection. 
The three appendices list subject booklists and 
bibliographies, sources for current booklists and 
addresses of organizations issuing booklists. 

This last work will add to the author’s reputa- 
tion already gained through his editorship of the 
School Libraries Section of the Wilson Library 
Bullein, his work School library service in the 


United States, and his many articles in educa- 
tional magazines. It is recommended reading for 
all those working with adolescents. 
Richard James Hurley, 
Catholic University. 

Publications of the Teaching Aids Service. 
State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

In this age of audio-visual education in which 
every type of teaching tool is grist to the librar- 
ian’s mill, we welcome the already formidable 
and increasingly important series of compilations 
edited by Dr. Lili Heimers. Fourteen bibliog- 
raphies have already appeared with four more in 
preparation and two others available from G. E. 
Stechert. From what is probably the finest visual 
aids collection in the country, Dr. Heimers has 
organized films, slides, graphs, maps, charts, 
posters, pictures, exhibits, facsimiles, samples, 
scores and miscellaneous materials around various 
school and college subject units. Pamphlets that 
are definite teaching aids and even unusual illus- 
trated books, not texts, are included. In each 
publication we find broad subject classification 
with materials organized by type beneath. Title, 
publishers, address and where desirable the price, 
are given. See and see also references are freely 
used and reference is made to general sources 
such as the Educational film catalog, Vertical file 
service and Education index. While the series 
is intended primarily for students and graduates 
of the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair and for librarians in the public schools 
of that state, Catholic teachers and librarians will 
find them of great value. There is a small charge 
for each publication which is free to librarians 
of the New Jersey public schools if requested on 
official letterheads. Stamps are not accepted and 
remittance must be made at the time of purchase. 
All items listed except films, slides and filmslides 
are available for examination at the college and 
Dr. Heimers will furnish additional up-to-date 
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information upon those visual aids which they do 

not own. This series will replace the “Enriched 

teaching” volumes of Miss Woodring of Teachers 

College, Columbia, and organize the scattered 

material in the Vertical file service. Schools with 

war-time programs will find the publications of 
particular help. Two items are now unavail- 
able—The Supplement to 1940 Visual aids and 

Visual aids for pupil adventure in the realm of 

geography. The latter is being revised as is 

Visual aids in the realm of chemistry. The series 

to date is as follows: 

1940 Visual aids. 23p. $0.50; Supplement I, 1941, 
$1.00. 

Visual aids for pupil adventure in the realm of 
geography. 1940. 20p. $0.50. 

Part 1 is devoted to continents, countries and 
the United States. Part 2 to commercial and 
industrial geography. 

Visual aids in the realm of chemistry. 1940. 1p. 
$0.25. 

Junior and senior high school science and 
senior high school and college chemistry. Part 
1 is for general chemistry and Part 2 for spe- 
cific topics. 

Pan-Americana; visual and teaching aids on Latin 
America, Spain and Spain in the United 
States. 1940. 29p. $0.50. Pan-Americana, 
1942 Supplement. 22p. $0.50. 

South American countries alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Cookery, costumes, costume dolls, 
field trips, periodicals, study and travel, cor- 
respondence, clubs, music, holidays and festi- 
vals, flags, stamps and varia, also radio pro- 
grams included. 

Visual teaching aids in the realm of biology. 
1941. 21p. $0.50. 

For high school and junior college. Indexed. 
Arranged in three sections: biology, botany and 
zoology with general and specific subjects under 
each. 

Safety education. 1941. 6p. $0.15. 

Problems of American democracy. 1941. 27p. 
$0.50. 

General section followed by ones on political, 
economic and social problems. 

Music in the junior and senior high school. 1941. 
10p. $0.25. 

Health education. 1941. 14p. $0.25. 

Part 1 will interest those in health education, 
periodicals and general materials. Part 2 gives 
teaching aids on various health subjects. 


English language and literature. 1942. 34p. 
$0.50. 
The six parts of this publication include gen- 
eral sources, language arts including journalism 
and the teaching the use of the library, general 
background materials, American literature, Eng- 
lish literature, world literature. Individual au- 
thors are treated separately after the general 
section in each division. 
Mathematics; visual and teaching aids. 1942. 
15p. $0.25. 
Includes not only mathematics branches but its 
application to business, engineering, aeronau- 
tics, automobiles, fine arts, surveying, astron- 
omy and physics. 
Flying and weather; audiavisual and teaching 
aids. 1942. 13p. $0.50. 
For pre-flight aviation and other studies in 
school war-time curricula. Section is devoted 
to Aeronautics and includes blueprints and 
blueprint reading and recordings and transcrip- 
tions in addition to usual material. Part 2 is 
devoted to Weather. 
From G. E. Stechert: 
Aids for the French teacher. 1938. $0.50. 
Aids for the Spanish teacher. 1940. $0.50. 
In preparation: 
Recreation, Business education and Aviation. 
In press: 
General science. 
Richard James Hurley, 
Catholic Universiry. 


Official publications of present-day Germany: 
government, corporate organizations and National 
Socialist Party; with an outline of the govern- 
mental structure of Germany. U. S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1942. Pp. vi, 130. $0.20. 43-51657 

A carefully prepared scientific bibliography of 
official and semi-official periodicals of the Ger- 
man Government since 1918, supplemented by 
bibliographical aids on the subject, and prefaced 
by a detailed description of the governmental 
structure of the Reich. This is the first attempt 
at such a compilation, and the task has been very 
competently handled by Dr. Neuburger for the 
Public Documents Committee of the American 
Library Association. 

Contains an excellent index to the publications. 
For the student of present-day German govern- 
mental forms and German governmental activi- 
ties the handbook is an indispensable guide to 
the relevant documents. 


Joseph T. Durkin, SJ. 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—February 
LoTHaR, ErRNest. Beneath another sun. 
Translated by Barrows Mussey. Double- 
day, Doran, 1943. Pp. 420. $2.75. 

Beneath another sun is an interesting and 

well written story of the desire for liberty and 

home which motivates the underground resist- 
ance of common people in conquered coun- 
tries against their oppressors. The style of 
writing and expression is somewhat Victorian 
so that at times the action moves rather slowly 
and the characters are somewhat stilted. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to the sincerity of 
emotion and especially when the author 
speaks of love of home and of a simple and 
upright way of life in the character of Laurenz 
Mumelten. The book may be recommended 


for adults. 
Best Sellers 2:278 


Pro Parvulis Book Club 
January-February, 1943 


Group One: Younger Children 

Maurois, ANDRE. Frederic Chopin. Illus- 
trated in full color by Everett Shinn. 
Harper. $1.75. 


A simple narrated biography of the nine- 
teenth-century Polish composer and musician. 
Maurois’ limpid style is at its best here, and 
musical youngsters are very familiar with 
Chopin’s simpler compositions. Everett Shinn’s 
pictures are the year’s outstanding art work. 


Group Two: Boys 10-15 Years 

CoBLENTZ, CATHERINE Cate. The falcon 

of Eric the Red. Longmans, Green. $2.25. 
Vineland and the earliest Norse settlements 
in North America by the Christian Vikings 
who loved and followed the White Christ. 
Excellent in the authenticity of its material, as 
well as being a rousing story. Fine dramatic 
pictures in black and white by Henry Pitz 
with magnificent endpapers in green and 
white. 

Group Three: Girls 10-15 Years 

STONE, CAROLINE. Inga of Porcupine 

Mine. Holiday House, $2.00. 
Mrs. Stone is a new Catholic writer. Her 
little Inga, a plucky fourteen-year-old Michigan 


youngster with a Finnish mother and a Cor- 
nish father, is one of the tenderest books we 
have read in many moons. The family feel- 
ing is particularly deep and loyal. Girls will 
be enchanted with Inga’s story. 


Talbot Book Club 


Seniors in High School 
RomuLo, Cartos P. I saw the fall of the 
Philippines. Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. 
Reviewed in February issue of Catholic 
Library World. 


Biography 
NoalLiaTt - PoNVERT, SiMONE De. The 
King’s advocate. Translated from Simone 
de Noillat-Ponvert’s Marthe de Noaillat, 
1865-1926, by Mary Golden Donnelly. 
Bruce, 1942. Pp. xi, 260. $2.75. 


The life of Martha de Noaillat was a constant 
and rigorous preparation for the great apostolic 
mission of bringing the whole word to a 
realization of the Kingship of Christ, and of 
fostering universal devotion by the celebra- 
tion of the Feast established as the result of 


her zeal. 
SCHIMBERG, ALBERT Paut. The larks of 


Umbria. Bruce, 1942. Pp. viii, 237. $2.75. 
This latest biography of St. Francis is a wel- 
come addition to the hundreds of Lives writ- 
ten about the Little Poor Man of Assisi. The 
world seems. insatiable in its desire to read 
and learn more about this great lover of God 
and man. The author, himself a member of 
the Third Order of St. Francis, is well quali- 
fied to write; being a journalist for the past 
twenty years and a life-long student of the 
Patron of Catholic Action. He has caught 
the spirit which pervaded the life of his Sub 
ject. 

Attractive in format and typography, the vol- 
ume has four full-page illustrations from the 
life of St. Francis, but has no index. Ap 
pended is a select list of twenty-six books on 
the Saint, by both Catholic and non-Catholic 
authors, including recent works as well as 
source materials. 

The larks of Umbria is definitely recommended 
for all who love Saint Francis; it will prove a 
worthy addition to any library. 

Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M. 
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New Books 


TscHAN, Francis J. Saint Bernward of 
Hildesheim. 1. His life and times. Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1942. Pp. vii, 235. 
This learned work discusses St. Bernward as 
a patron of the arts, as a man, and as a saint. 
It decidedly merits inclusion among 
works which would know the Middle Ages 
in the fullness of personality of individual 
men as they lived and developed in a natural 
and a supernatural setting. is book is the 
latest of the Publications in Mediaeval Studies 
of the University of Notre Dame. There are 
many exact and erudite footnotes, and an 


index. 
Rev. Dunstan Stout, C.P. 
Fiction 
KeLLey, Francis CLEMENT. Pack rat. 
Bruce, 1942. Pp. 146. $1.75. 43-3689 


This “metaphoric phantasy” by the literary 
Bishop of Oklahoma City and Tulsa is a 
penetrating insight of the political, economic, 
educational and particularly moral and re- 
ligious problems of today. Pat Conway pre- 
sents the Catholic viewpoint in a series of 
fireside talks concerning the dream adven- 
tures of a humanized packrat. The style re- 
minds us of his Problem Island and this work 
will appeal to the same clientele. 


R. J. Hurley 
TorRiANI, AIMEE. The jester’s prayer. 
Illustrated by Pierre Fuzet. The Grail, 


1942. Pp. 177. $2.00. 43-51061 


A tale of the Troubadours in thirteenth cen- 
tury France, authentically written yet with a 
naturalness that suggests its recovery from the 
age it portrays, when the singing missionaries 
of peace went forth among ambitious and 
ruthless rulers intent on conquest. The au- 
thor would bring the lesson learned in that 
day to a whole world at war today: “Love is 
the only force in the world that can rebuild 
and bring to life what hate and persecution 
have destroyed.” (p. 57) 
Juvenile 
BARKSDALE, LENA. The first Thanksgiv- 
ing. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 57. $1.50. 


Hannah’s grandma and grandpa had been at 
the very first iving at Plymouth and 
still invite Indians to feast with them on that 
day. Thus the story of sgiving is skill- 
fully merged with a revealing picture of early 
New England life. Colored and black and 
white illustrations by Lois Lenski complete a 
nie little volume for children six to 
tweive, 


BonNeR, Mary GraHaM. Canada and 
her story. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 179. $2.00. 


An up-to-date introduction to our northern 
neighbor for elementary grades. History, geog- 
raphy, economics and social life are integrated 
in this overview of a most important subject. 
From the days of discovery to the present 
moment we explore the provinces and their 
people. Maps, photographs and a chrono- 
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logical table of events round a satisfactory 
book. 


R. J. Hurley 

BRENNAN, (Rev.) Geracp T. For heaven's 
sake. Little talks to little folks. Bruce, 
1943. Pp. 126. $1.75. 

The second title in the Angel Food series of 

sermons for children is as well written and 

instructive as Angel Food. A topical index 

is included. 


Brooks, Water R. Freddy and the 
perilous adventure. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
245. $2.00. 
This latest—and fourth—“Freddy” book sus- 
tains the humorous excitement of the series 
with two friendly ducks providing the foil 
for Freddy’s aerial adventures. The illustra- 
tions by Kurt Wiese admirably portray Farmer 
Bean’s unusual barnyard occupants. For grades 
fourth to eighth. 
R. J. Hurley 


CARMER, CaRL. America sings; stories 

and songs of our country’s growing. 

Knopf, 1942. Pp. 243. $3.00. 
Twenty-nine folk stories and folk songs 
grouped mainly around our “tall” heroes, 
comprise this delightful volume of the 
Carmers. Here Johnny Appleseed, Storm- 
along, Pecos Bill, Paul Bunyan and others live 
again. Striking color illustrations by Elizabeth 
Black Carmer and music arrangements by 
Edwin John Stringham. A usable book for 


all ages. 
R. J. Hurley 
Cook, Freperick. The way of the Cross 
for little feet. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1943. Pp. 33. $0.25. 


Beautifully illustrated large type edition for 
children. 
FENNER, Puytuis R. Time to laugh; 
funny tales selected from here and there. 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. 240. $2.00. 
A gallery of noted story-tellers provides the 
material out of which Miss Fenner, a school 
librarian who knows children, has created an 
entertaining volume. Twenty outstanding 
tales are included and illustrated by numerous 
drawings by Henry C. Pitz. Recommended 
for grades four to nine and especially good for 
reading aloud. 
R. J. Hurley 


Kane, Henry B. The tale of the crow. 
Knopf, 1943. $1.50. (Wild World tales.) 


This fourth in a series of notable photo- 
graphic nature biographies concerns the ubiq- 
uitous crew—its life cycle from nest to ma- 
turity. The details of growth and life do not 
obscure the environmental approach which is 
essential to a true appreciation of nature. Pen- 
and-ink sketches add to the attractiveness of 
the slim volume. Recommended for both 
elementary and high schools. 
R. J. Hurley 
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Literature 

FLYNN, VINCENT JosEPH. Prose readings. 

An anthology for Catholic colleges. Scrib- 

ner, 1942. Pp. xvi, 728. 42-16363 
In preparing this anthology, Father Flynn 
wished to provide the student with models of 
good prose, and also to give him good ex- 
amples of sound thinking. “The most signifi- 
cant questions of life” have been treated from 
the Catholic viewpoint. Newman, Hazlitt, 
Swift, Chesterton, Maritain, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas are just a few of the names which 
ensure the combination of able thinking and 
fine writing. Because of the timeliness of the 
various topics the reader interested in the 
Catholic way of life will find the book profit- 
able and enjoyable. Study and theme sugges- 
tions, appended to each selection, will guide 
the student. This is a book for those who 
are prepared to read with mind alert and 


active. 
on V. P. Lee, SJ. 
Religion 
ALLEN, HuGH. Window in Provence. 
Bruce, 1943. Pp. xvi, 686. $5.00. 
When Mr. Allen, in an introductory chapter, 
speaks of Catholic thought and defends the 
possibility of prophecy, he speaks eloquently 
and with a refreshingly modern style. Not 
even his eloquence can make his interpreta- 
tions of Nostradamus’ so-called prophecies 
convincing. The true prophet may be a man 
of mystery in his own generation. But no 
true prophet ever needed the far-fetched and, 
it seems, arbitrary exposition of his prophecy 
at the time of its fulfillment. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Bisce. N. T. New Testament readings 
for use with the Life of Christ. Part I of 
the New Testament series. (Syllabus II). 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Pub- 
lications Department. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1942. Pp. 83. 
FEENEY, LEONARD, S.J. We are the chil- 
dren of God. Our Sunday Visitor, 1943. 
Pp. 25. $0.15. 
Five Catholic Hour addresses, Nov. 1-29, 1942. 
Contents: The child in us. Our eternal child- 
hood. The child’s sacrament. God as a 
Child. The Mother of God. 
HENNRICH, KILIAN J., O.F.M. The better 
life. The true meaning of tertiarism. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1942. Pp. vii, 
326. $2.50. 
The Better Life is a masterly work written 
by a master of Tertiarism. The author, one 
might say, takes the tertiary from the cradle 
to the grave by showing the link between the 
entire sacramental system and the Third 
Order. To the tertiary this book should prove 
a dependable guide in his quest for personal 
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sanctification. To the priest charged with the 
direction of tertiaries it should provide solid 
material, useful suggestions and welcome ip. 
spiration. 

Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 


StritcH, Most Rev. SAMUEL A. The 

papal peace program. National Catholic 

Welfare Conference, 1943. Pp. 22. 
Address delivered to the College and Uni- 
ee section, National Catholic Youth Coun- 
cil. 

Wir, Dom Grescory De, O.S.B. ~The 

soldier’s way of the Cross illustrated for 

the American men in service. The Grail, 


St. Meinrad, Ind., 1943. Pp. 26. $0.10, 


Illustrations correlate the life of the soldier 
with that of Christ. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS YOUNG 

(Concluded from page 182) 

CONCLUSION 

The Book Club feels that it has done 
a workman-like job during the past 
eighteen months. If this were a sales 
talk, I would urge you and your library 
to join the Talbot Book Club today, but 
as it is not a sales talk I can only quote 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick in his editorial 
in the Catholic School Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1942, “Find out about the Talbot 
Club today.” 


SELECTIONS OF THE TALBOT BOOK CLUB 
September, 1941—February, 1943 


Ullman, James R. High conquest. Lippincott, 
1941. Pp. 334. 

O’Hara, Mary. My friend Flicka. Lippincott, 
1941. Pp. 341. 

Winkler, Ernest. Four years of Nazi torture 
Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. 200. 

Gallagher, Patrick. Paddy the Cope. Devin 
Adair, 1942. Pp. 288. 

Werfel, Franz. The song of Bernadette. Viking, 
1942. Pp. 575. 

McGratty, Arthur. Face to the sun. Bruce, 1942 
Pp. 604. 

Medearis, Mary. Big Doc’s girl. Lippincott, 1942. 
Pp. 271. 

Savage, Alma. Dogsled apostles. Sheed & Ward, 
1942. Pp. 231. 


I saw the fall of the Philippines 
Pp. 323. 


Romulo, Carlos. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 





